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Jesuit Night at the Classical Club 


The program for the February meeting of 
the Classical Club of St. Louis was turned 
over to Father O'Neill and Mr. Heithaus. 
Father O'Neill chose as his subject “Latin 
Derivatives in French and English.” After 
a brief historical review of the develop- 
ment of French from Latin, the lecturer 
explained and illustrated some of the more 
important phonetic principles that underlie 
the formation of French words from the 
Latin originals. Most of the examples used 
were French words which had passed into 
English. 

Mr. Heithaus gave a well-worked out ex- 
position of ancient theories of evolution 
as embodied in the fifth book of Lucretius’ 
“De Rerum Natura.’ The subject was treat- 
ed in popular style, and the lecture was il- 
lustrated by lantern slides made from pic- 
tures drawn for the occasion by the staff 
artist of one of the local newspapers, a 
personal friend of Mr. Heithaus. The lec- 
turer concluded his paper by some well 
aimed thrusts at the absurdities which the 
ancient systems of evolution share with 
their modern representatives. 

Both lectures were very well received by 
the members of the club, who voted the 
evening the most interesting one of the 
year. The meeting was held in one of the 
class rooms of our Law Department, which 
by reason of the conveniences and location 
of the building, appealed to most of the 
members of the Club as the most desirable 
meeting place they had found so far. 

At the final meeting of the year held on 
April 4 at our Law School, Mr. Thompson, 
headmaster of Country Day School, was 
elected president and Fr. Bowdern vice. 
president. 


I Met Them at the Classical Club. 


“Mind if I walk to the car with you?” 

It was the evening of the November meet- 
ing of the Classical Club, two years ago. 
The program had been of average quality— 
one good and one rather dull paper, followed 
by polite discussion from the house. Father 
(now Bishop) Murphy had dominated the 
meeting, dispensing smileS from a_ back 
seat and congratulating the speakers in his 
inimitable style. 

As we pounded the pavement on Mary- 
land avenue, we talked, the young instructor 
and I, about the meeting and Father Mur. 
phy, and—— 

“Say, do you know what my family would 
do if they knew that I was walking home 
alone on a dark night with a JESUIT?” 


“No. What would they do?” (casually). 

“They would die of fright. I was born 
and raised a 100% Puritan. The JESUITS! 
Ah! Underground vaults! Secret passages! 

Two years later. The clever young instructor 
has visited the hotbed of Jesuitry, Floris- 
sant. He has inspected the underground 
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Convention at Chicago 


We have been authorized to an- 
nounce to our readers that the an- 
nual Convention of the Missouri 
Province Educational Association will 
be held this year at Loyola University. 
The Humanities Section will meet on 
August 17, iS, 19, and the Scientists 
and Mathematicians will follow on the 
21, 22, 23. There will be no meetings 
on the 20th. The choice of Chicago 
as a meeting place will not only facil- 
itate attendance on the part of the 
Fathers who are teaching in the vari- 
ous colleges, but it will also render 
possible an adequate representation 
from the Scholasticate. All indications 
point to an enthusiastic gathering. 


The Berchmans Classical 
Academy 


The closing of 1924 saw an enthusiastic 
classical academy under way in the Junior- 
ate at Florissant. Its membership, restrict- 
ed to ten, is drawn wholly from the mem- 
bers of the first year class. The fact that 
all the men are engaged in reading the 
same author in regular class, unites them 
in a closer bond of unity. The Academy has 
been found to offer splendid opportunities 
for a broader knowledge and keener appre- 
ciation of the Classics. 

The social meetings are carried on in the 
prevalent fashion of the informal round 
table. They are conducted in the Latin 
tongue. The most important event is the 
reading of a paper, the topic ef which is 
in accordance with some subject under 
attention in the classes, and of interest and 
utility to all. This usually lasts for about 
a half hour. Every week a short biograph- 
ical paper on some eminent classicist is 
read, which serves to acquaint the listen. 
ers with the great scholars of the classical 
field. The remainder of the time is taken 
up chiefly with translation from some Latin 
or Greek author, or by a discussion of the 
paper read, or some other interesting topic. 

Some of the papers which have been read 
to date are: Graphic descriptions of Roman, 
Greek and Persian warfare in connection 
with the respective authors read; a detailed 
biographical sketch of Hannibal; Cicero 
the Statesman, and Cicero’s Letters and 
their Influence; Titus Patavinus Livy, and 
his “Ab Urbe Condita”; an attractive presen- 
tation of the story of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
and Katabasis. 


One of the third year Philosophers has 
chosen for the subject of his M. A. thesis, 
“The Ethical Content of High School Latin.” 
His findings should prove of interest and 
value to our Latin teachers. 


The Evolution of French 

I: ancient Rome, as is well known, the 
common people did not express their 
theugtts in the highly correct and polished 
sentences of Cicero or Caesar. Side by side 
with the classical language, which owed 
much of its refinement to Greek influence 
there flourished another species of Latin, 
which more truly portrayed the genius of 
the Roman mind. This language of the 
people not only allowed itself greater free. 
dom in matters of grammar than did its 
educated sister, but its vocabulary also con- 
tained many expressions which would not 
have sounded quite proper in forensic ad- 
dress or in the halls of Augustus. This 
was the real langauge of Rome, but its 
development along its own wayward lines 
was hampered by the chaperon-like vigilance 
of its classical sister. 

Popular Latin or “Roman,” as it was fre. 
quently called to distinguish it from Classi- 
cal Latin, was the language not only of 
Rome and of Italy, but of the outlying 
colonies as well. It followed the Roman 
eagles to the uttermost bounds of the 
empire. In fact the victory of the Roman 
language was more complete than was that 
of the Roman sword and fasces. It was not 
the policy of the Roman government to dis- 
rupt any more than was necessary, the 
religious, civil, and economic institutions 
of the peoples whom she conquered, yet her 
language did not manifest the same toler- 
ant spirit. It is not too much to say that 
with two or three exceptions, the Latin 
language completely routed and annihilated 
every native tongue with which it came into 
contact for a sufficient length of time. One 
notable exception was Greek. 

Hence when we say that the Romance lan- 
guages are descended from Latin, we mean 
that statement in the fullest sense. We do 
not mean it in the sense that Latin was 
fused with native dialects in Spain, Italy, 
and France, for the native dialects were 
completely swept out of existence. They 
left behind only an infinitesimally small 
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Classical Convention at Iowa City. 

The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South held its Annual Conven. 
tion at Iowa City on April 9, 10,11. Among 
the 175 delegates present, there was a fair 
number of priests and members of various 
Catholic Sisterhoods. The Missouri Prov- 
ince was represented by Fathers Geyser, 
Bergin, Schmidt, and Peter O’Brien, and 
Messrs. Farrell, Cordes, and Joseph Egan. 
A feature of the meetings was the singing 
of Latin songs, some of which were prod- 
ucts of Fr. Geyser’s pen. Most of the papers 
were both interesting and profitable, though 
in some instances it is to be regretted that 
the scholarship and careful preparation of 
the speakers were not accompanied by a 
sufficient amount of vocal power to render 
their addresses intelligible to the audience. 
A general reluctance of the delegates to 
enter into discussion on the various papers, 
rendered the meetings less lively than they 
would otherwise have been. 
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Roman Ruins In North Africa. 


On March 28, Professor Whicher of Hun- 
ter College addressed the Archeological So- 
ciety of St. Louis on the subject: “Roman 
Life in North Africa.” The professor had 
studied Roman ruins in all the countries 
of Europe, but claims that from the stand. 
point of beauty, the ruins in Africa, espe- 
cially in Tunis, surpass them all. This is 
due to the unusual amount of marble which 
enters into their construction. Among 
other interesting items of information, the 
lecturer brought out the fact that the Ro. 
mans were past masters in the science of 
irrigation, so much so that the French gov- 
ernment has appointed a commission to 
study and restore the ancient system, which 
they feel cannot be improved upon by mod- 
ern methods. The professor described the 
ruins of several ancient towns in the Car. 
thaginian hinterland, of which no mention 
is made in classical literature. The most 
notable of these towns is Timgad, situated 
about one hundred and fifty miles from the 
coast. Its amphitheatre rivals the Roman 
Colosseum in structural qualities and nearly 
equals it in size. This mammoth pile was 
in a verfect state of preservation as late 
as the sixteenth century, when a Moham. 
medan governor wrecked it with cannon 
fire in order to prevent its use as a strong- 
hold by rebels. The magnificence of the 
baths and temples of Timgad make it hard 
to realize that this was only a tiny provin- 
cial town, situated on the edge of the desert. 

The Romans were in the habit of fash- 
ioning material before it left the quarry. 
The lecturer showed a picture of an aban- 
doned pillar lying in situ. Although it had 
been almost completely fashioned, the un- 
der side had not yet been detached from 
the native rock. 

Modern scholars are at a loss to under. 
stand how people could have thrived in this 
rather barren country. They attempt to 
explain the problem by postulating a change 
in climate since ancient times. The lec- 
turer claimed that such a theory is gratui- 
tous. His explanation is based upon the 
lower standard of living conditions that 
prevailed in classic times. The inhabitants 
of this part of Africa were well satisfied 
with a diet of wheaten bread, dates, olive 
oil, and dried fish. 


According to Professor Whicher. the 
tower in Madison Square ‘tardens, soon to 
be demolished, is an architectural descend. 
ant of the ancient light-house on the island 
of Pharos, built in the third century B. C. 
When the followers of Mahomet passed 
through Egypt on their westward march, 
they were so struck with the appearance 
of thea famous light-house that they decided 
to make it the model for their minarets in 
Northern Africa. From Africa this style 
of building passed into Spain, where it later 
caught the admiring eye of the American 
architects who were sent abroad to study 
styles of architecture with a view to their 
use in the construction of the famous Gar. 
dens. 


Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., has 
put the study of Latin back upon the list 
of branches requisite for the attainment of 
the A. B. degree. 


Chemistry and the Classics. 


In the Chemical Bulletin for March, Mr. 
Louis Keenoy calls attention to the fact 
that although Chemistry is deeply indebted 
to Latin and Greek for a large part of its 
vocabulary, it has not been remiss either 
in acknowledging or in repaying that debt. 
It is due to the application of chemical prin- 
ciples that we are now in possession of a 
large number of valuable ancient manu- 
scripts which would otherwise have been 
irretrievably lost. The writer speaks of 
the work done by Cardinal Mai in this 
regard. He says: 

“Cardinal Mai, librarian of the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, was not a professional 
chemist, though he made use of chemical 
means in his researches. In 1822 the Cardinal 
discovered six books of the De Republica 
of Cicero under a text of St. Augustine. 
Because of the high cost of parchment in 
the Middle Ages, it became the custom in 
the monasteries to scratch or wash out an 
old text and to use the parchment for new 
writing. Such erased manuscripts are called 
palimpsests. Mai used nutgalls to revive 
the writings. His methods have been repre- 
hended because the chemicals half destroyed 
the palimpsests, for all reagents injure 
parchment. Available sources are not clear 
regarding the chemical actions taking place 
in recovering old writings. Would that they 
were! For we could then show that chem- 
ical equations can be used not merely to 
represents effects produced in war, in in. 
dustry, in remaking the world, but also in 
conserving some of the cherished classics. 


“The orations Pro Scauro, Pro Tullio, Pro 
Flacco, In Clodium, In Curionem of Cicero, 
a fragment of the Vidularia of Plautus, be. 
sides the works of the Fathers and some 
of the Italian Humanists, were discovered 
by Mai. In all, he gave to the world the un. 
published pages of more than 350 authors.” 


A Course in the Latin Fathers. 


The following sketch is submitted to the 
Bulletin in the hope that it will provoke 
a discussion on the advisability of offering 
a course in the Latin Fathers in our colleges, 
even to students who have not completed 
two full years of college Latin. Our devo. 
tion to the classical periods and writers 
has made us rather negligent of an entire 
period of literature which, though it does 
not approximate the literary standards of 
the Golden Age, possesses nevertheless 
unique qualities of earnestness, simplicity, 
and directness, combined with a message 
of far greater importance and originality 
than can be found in the works of the 
classic writers. 


A course in the Latin Fathers is being 
given this semester at Marquette Univer. 
sity to about twenty-five students of the 
Junior class. The first part of the course 
embraces a translation of the “Selections 
from the Latin Fathers,” edited by Peter E. 
Hebert, C. S. C., Ph. D. (Ginn & Co.). These 
selections are fairly comprehensive, in. 
cluding portions from the writings of Ter- 
tullian, Minucius felix, St. Cyprian, Lactan- 
tius, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Leo the 
Great, St. Bernard, and St. Augustine. But 


since a considerable number of the “selec. 
tions can be covered by sight translation 
in a Junior class, it was decided that in 
addition to the general selections, intensive 
reading should be done in the works of one 
of the authors. The Octavius of Minucius 
Felix was chosen. This work is an apolo- 
getic dialogue between the Christian Oc. 
tavius Januarius and the heathen Caecilius 
Natalis. In the discussion Caecilius at- 
tempts to defend paganism against the 
teachings of Christianity, while Octavius 
answers the arguments of his opponent and 
describes the splendid doctrine of the 
Christian Church. 


In connection with the course, much use 
has been made of H. P. V. Nunn’s “An 
Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin’ (Cam. 
bridge University Press, 1922). After an 
interesting Preface and Introduction on the 
origin, character and merits of ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin, the author gives a thorough ex- 
position of the syntax of the Latin used by 
the Fathers, noting differences between 
their style and that of the classical writers. 
At the end of the book are included some 
forty pages of selections from such writers 
as Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Bede, Adamnan, and Aquinas. 


There are many other articles and books 
on the subject of the Latin Fathers which 
would be of further assistance in conduct- 
ing such a course. A few of these come 
to mind at the present writing: two books, 
“The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers,” by the 
Rev. George A. Jackson (Appleton), and 
“History and Literature of Latin Christian. 
ity from Tertullian to Boethius,” by Pierre 
de Labriolle, translated by Herbert Wilson 
(Kegan Paul & Co., 1924); also two articles 
in the Classical Weekly, one in the issue of 
April 7, 1924, by Harrison Coffin on “The 
Influence of Vergil on St. Jerome and on 
St. Augustine,” the other in the issue of 
April 21, 1924, on “Medieval Latin Litera. 
ture,” by Max Radin. 

It might be added as a concl:sion to this 
sketch, that as far as can be judged at the 
present time, the course has been a success 
—that is, the students have shown an abil- 
ity to translate the Latin Fathers and to 
appreciate their contribution of thought and 
style to the history of Latin literature. 


Allan P. Farrell, S. J. 


Odds and Ends. 

The publication of this issue of the Bulle. 
tin is due to requests received from five 
schools of the Province. We are still won- 
dering what the other nine think about us. 

We wish to express our gratitude to the 
Fathers and Scholastics who wrote to us 
from the above mentioned schools. Several 
wrote at length and made some very val. 
uable suggestions. 

In answer to a query made in our last 
issue, one of the Fathers who has had many 
years of experience both as a Latin teacher 
and as prefect of studies, throws the weight 
of his opinion in favor of Father Bowdern’s 
contention that pupils coming from parochial 
schools are far better grounded in English 
Grammar than are those who receive their 
elementary training in the public schools. 
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*  Loose-Leaf Themes. 


Dear Father Editor: 


I have heard a number of rather unfavor- 
able criticisms of Bennett’s New Latin Com- 
position. My own experidnce with Bennett 
was meagre, but I have been told by teach. 
ers who had used the book for years that 
it has certain rather fundamental mistakes 
in method; in particular, that it puts almost 
equal stress on important and unimportant 
parts of the syntax lesson, that it gives 
insufficient drill on some of the most ordi- 
nary constructions, and that it fails to re- 
peat in later exercises the essentials of the 
matter presented earlier. It is said, too, 
that the distribution of the syntactical mat- 
ter does not correspond closely enough with 
our course of studies, and that in some parts, 
at least, the vocabulary differs greatly from 
that acquired in the texts prescribed for 
reading. Finally, like any standard book 
that is never changed, second-hand copies 
are a fine medium for handing on inter. 
linear themes to subsequent classes. (I 
have on my desk an old copy of Bennett, 
well annotated by successive users.) 

Even allowing for some little exaggera. 
tion, this is rather a serious arraignment. 
Various remedies might be suggested for 
the several faults. There is one proposal 
that might perhaps meet all the difficulties 
enumerated, a plan that has besides several 
positive advantages, great enough, it may 
be, to justify offering it to the members of 
the Association, even if Bennett’s book were 
not as unsatisfactory as the charges quoted 
above would imply. 

The suggestion is simply this, that the 
Association compile and edit an original 
theme-book, in loose-leaf form, based on the 
vocabularies of our prescribed reading for 
the several terms (I think these vocabular- 
ies are being prepared for publication at 
present), and on the syntax topics called 
for by our course of studies. Byrne’s Syn. 
tax of High School Latin would be of as. 
sistance in deciding which points need more 
than ordinary drill. The book could be 
developed gradually, one year at a time, 
finally made up in three sections for the 
different years, and furnished with a strong, 
inexpensive loose-leaf cover. Extra themes, 
covering the same syntax lessons, but based 
on the vocabulary of the optional reading 
matter allowed in certain parts of the course 
could be prepared as needed. Gradual im- 
provement, consisting in the substitution 
of a few new themes each year, would serve 
also to discourage the boys from handing 
on interlinear copies. 

Besides, the possibility of this gradual 
revision, without the great expense involved 
in reprinting a whole book, would make it 
feasible to produce in the course of a few 
years a series of themes of exceptiona: 
merit. For criticism by teachers using the 
book could well take the form of new 
themes to supplement or supplant those al- 
ready in use, till at last the editorial board 
of the Association would have in its files 
several sets of themes that had stood the 
acid test of use by their authors and by 
the other teachers of the Province. 

Briefly, such a book would be a living, 
growing thing, original and adaptable, and, 
I am sure, a real credit to the Association. 

Charles I. Doyle, S. J. 


English Derivatives From Latin. 


Many Latin teachers find it difficult to 
interest their pupils in English derivatives 
from Latin when they confine themselves 
to words whose relationship is too apparent 
at first sight. Derivatives which are less 
obvious introduce an element of surprise 
and possess some of the fascination inher- 
ent in the cross-word puzzle. We offer a 
brief list of such derivatives in the hope 
that they will prove of value as a means 
of filling in the “unbearable last five min- 
utes” that sometimes confronts the Latin 
teacher especially toward the end of the 
year. The intermediate French forms are 
inserted where necessary and are printed in 
italics. 

Drop Middle Consonant 


Bronze, (aes) Brundisinum 

Caitir, captivus 

CuHANcE, cadentia (cado) 

CattLe, chattels, capitalia 

Cuain, catena 

Court, cohors, -tis 

Dime, decimus 

Feat, fait, factum 

Fra, flagellum. 

fragilis 

Larceny, larcin, latrocinium 

Malin, Magnus 

Matinee, Matutinus 

Naive, nativus 

Neat, net, nitidus 

Rowunp, rotundus 

Sure, securus 

VIANDS, viande, Vivenda. 
Change di to g or j 

(Cf. Injun for Indian) 

JourNAL, jour, diurnus 

Stace, stadium 

Pace, paidion (Gr.) 


Change v to f. 
Brier, bref, brevis 
Serr, servus 
Beer, boeuf, bos, bovis 
Cier, clavis 
Curr, Clivus 


Varia. 
AGUE, aigu, acutus 
Avarm, a l’arme (to arms) arma 
Boon, (adj.) bonus 
Bounty, bonte, bonitas 
Brace, bras bracchium 
Carry, Carrus 
CauLpron, calidus 
CEILING, ciel, caelum 
Cuarm, carmen 
CHARNEL, Caro, carnis 
ComPaANIoN, cum and panis 
DanpbELion, dent-de-lion, dens, leo 
DismaL, dis mal dies mali. 
GREASE, graisse, gras, Crassus 
Lesson, !ectio, -nis 
Nave, Navis 
NEPHEW, neveu nepos 
Ortone, aureolus 
Poison, potio, -nis 
Poop, puppis 
Som, solum 
Spenp, dispendere 
VENISON, venatio, -nis 
VIGNETTE, vigne vinea. 
VINEGAR, vinaigre, Vinum acre 
Watt, vallum 
-WICK, -WICH, (in place names) vicus. 


The Compounds of the Verb “Dare.” 

Many students of Latin labor under some 
obscurity in regard to the fundamental 
meaning underlying some of the compounds 
of the verb do, dare. This is due to the fact 
that they attribute to the simple verb dare 
two entirely different meanings, i. e., “to 
give” and “to put.” They try to feel that 
these two meanings are so closely akin that 
one verb would naturally express them both. 
The true explanation, however, which was 
formulated by Max Mueller and adopted by 
Harper’s Dictionary, is this: In very early 
Latin there were two verbs having the 
same form, do, dare, but representing two 
totally distinct primitive roots. One of these 
roots appears in Sanscrit as dha and in 
Greek as the upon which was formed the 
verb tithemi. The other appears in Sans. 
crit as da and in Greek as do from which 
we have the verb didomi. Latin originally 
had no aspirates and was therefore unable 
to differentiate these two roots. It gave 
them both the same form, used both for 
a time and formed compounds from both. 
In order to avoid confusion, the simple 
form with the meaning “to put” began to 
be replaced by synonyms, and in time it 
lost currency altogether. In the compounds 
it held its ground alongside the compounds 
of its twin brother. Thus circumdo, condo, 
abdo, etc. are derived from the form which 
meant “to put;” while reddo, prodo, ete. 
give evidence of their relationship with 
the verb meaning “to give.” Strange to 
say, the dictionary lists the phrase in fugam 
dare under dare meaning “to give.” One is 
tempted to ask whether this classification 
is due to scientific reasons rather than to 
a regard for tradition. It is interesting to 
know that the English verb “to do” is a 
first cousin of the Latin verb do, dare, “to 


I Met Them at the Classical Club 
(Continued from Page 1) 

vaults and secret passages and has ex- 
pressed great admiration for the system. He 
has invited the writer to luncheon at the 
Country Day School a number of times. 
Now he has taken a fancy to the College 
Church and goes there regularly to pray. 
What will his family say? 


Sitting near the door, after the April 
meeting, was a little old lady, all by herself. 
She looked lonesome and smiled invitingly, 
so I sat down beside her and we talked of 
Bishop Murphy. 

But after a while she stopped, hesitated, 
and popped the question (they always do, 
sooner or later). “Please, I wish you would 
tell me something about the Jesuits. It’s 
a question I’ve been dying to ask for a 
long time. You Jesuits are not Catholics 
like the others, are you?” 

“Oh, yes, we eat fish on Friday just like 
the rest of ’em.” 

“No, I mean you are a separate branch 
of the Catholic Church, aren’t you?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“Well then, if you won’t tell me, Ill teil 
you. You are the tail that wags the dog.” 


The president of the St. Louis Numismatic 
Society is a wholesale grocer. Between the 
hours of 9:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., he sells 
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coffee, imports tea, and ships flour by the 
carload to foreign parts. Drab, stuffy busi- 
ness. Nothing to think of but prices and 
discounts, and raisins and dried apricots 
and Swiss cheeses. No wonder grocers are 
fat and stupid. Mr. Wulfing ought to be a 
pretty dull person—but he isn’t. 

At 5:01 P. M. Mr. Wulfing is no longer in 
the grocery business. The moment he has 
doffed his cuff-protectors and put on his 
crush hat, he is Mr. John Max Wulfing, 
numismatist, classicist and world.citizen, 
He has one of the finest collections of Greek 
and Roman coins in the West, his walls 
are lined with the classics, he reads Horace 
and Pliny in his leisure moments, he has 
studied in the great German universities, he 
has visited Italy six times and knows Pom. 
peii better than the inside of his grocery 
warehouse. 

My hat is off to Mr. Wulfing, scholar and 
gentleman of the old school. “If you want 
to really see Italy,” he says, “do it with 
a Ford and a ham sandwich.” 

—Claude H. Heithaus, S. J. 


The Evolution of French. 
Continued from Page 1 
part of their vocabulary, which like path- 
etic grave stones scattered here and there, 
preserve to us the memory of a battle that 
was fought and lost. Even these words 
seem to owe their continued existence to 
the fact that Latin had no corresponding 


_ word with which to replace them. Hence 


we may say that italian, French and Span. 
ish are not merely the off-spring of Latin 
—they are Latin, the modern form into 
which popular Latin has developed. This 
development was conditioned chiefly by the 
intrinsic genius of the language, and partly 
by the environment into which it was 
thrown. This environment includes racial, 
social, and climatic factors. It does not 
include the language previously spoken, ex- 
cept in so far as previous habits of pronun- 
ciation were carried over into Latin. This 
seems to be most rigorously true of the 
development of Latin in Gaul. In this latter 
instance, however, we must add a new factor 
to our environment, i. e., the influence of 
the Teutonic invasions, which contributed 
several thousand words to the developing 
vocabulary of French. Many of these words 
have persisted to the present day. 

Latin was first introduced into Gaul at 
the time of Julius Caesar. The military 
conquest of the country was speedily fol- 
lowed by its social transformation. The na. 
tive inhabitants were quick to realize the 
superiority of Roman civilization, and as 
one author puts it, “they became Roman- 
ized with enthusiastic haste.” Gaul was 
soon flooded with Roman merchants, colon. 
ists, and retired soldiers. The Gauls them- 
selves not only aspired to Roman citizen. 
ship, but they also ambitioned places in the 
Roman army and in the civil service, and 
for this a knowledge of Latin was an im. 
portant, if not an absolutely necessary qual- 
ification. 

During the first two or three centuries, 
there was close contact between Rome and 
her provinces, and consequently the Latin 
language, except for certain local peculfar. 
ities in pronunciation, preserved an almost 
complete homogeneity throughout the em- 
pire. However, when the barbarian invas. 
ions of the fifth century effected the down. 
fall of Rome’s political and social institu- 


tions, they dealt a death blow to her offi- 
cial language as well. Thenceforth the 
Lingua Romana in the now separated prov- 
inces was free to wander at its own sweet 
will, and it set about the task of self-realiza- 
tion with a vengeance. Local environment 
which had hitherto meant so little, now 
assumed a dominant position, and the pro. 
cess of what we may call centrifugal evo. 
lution went forward with headlong rapidity. 
The process was encouraged still more by 
the absence of literary activity, which other- 
wise would have exerted a stabilizing in- 
fluence. During the centuries of war and 
disorder which followed the migration of 
nations, there was little time for the gentle 
art of writing. Except for a few lucky 
manuscripts, which found asylum in the 
monasteries, the literature of imperial Rome 
had perished from the earth, and men were 
too much engrossed in more pressing busi- 
ness to think of trying to recover the liter- 
ature of the past or to lay the foundation 
for a literature of the future. They were 
more interested in what they had to say 
than in how correctly they were to say it. 
There was, it is true, a species of written 
Latin, which made a faint effort to recall 
classical traditions, but for a long time 
it could not emancipate itself from the in- 
fluence of the spoken language, and it was 
saved from utter barbarism only by the fact 
that it was called into the service of the 
Church. Bishops and priests preached and 
wrote in the language of the people, and 
their elevating influence could not but make 
itself felt. Classical traditions as well as 
classical manuscripts were preserved in the 
monasteries. Henry Bradley, editor of the 
Oxford Dictionary, says on this point, “The 
best monastic Latin differs greatly from the 
language of ancient Rome, but as an ir- 
strument of literary expression it is ne. 
much inferior to Classical Latin.” In the 
revival of learning that dawned with the 
reign of Charlemagne, this mustard seed 
of culture began to sprout, and ere long it 
bloomed into the full glory of Medieval 
Latin, the language of literary and scien- 
tific Europe. 

After the downfall of Roman supremacy, 
the Latin of Gaul developed into what is 
known as Gallo-Romanic, but it would be 
a mistake to think that it long remained 
a unified form of speech. Each separate 
locality began to introduce its own peculiar- 
ities, and in a short time the multiplicity of 
dialects and patois rivalled the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel. However, 
certain of these dialects, by reason of in. 
trinsic merit, or more often by reason of the 
importance of the district in which they 
flourished, gradually assumed a position of 
prominence, and some of them even began 
to merit the dignity of being considered in. 
dependent languages. Roughly, however, we 
may group this multitude of dialects into 
two great divisions, that of the Langue 
d’Oc in Southern France, and that of the 
Langue d’Oil in the north. The most note- 
worthy members of the Langue d’Oc family 
were Gascon, Limousin, Languedocian, Dau- 
phinois, Savoyard and Provencal, the last 
of which has survived to the present day. 
In the Langue d’Oil group we have four 
principal branches, Picard, Norman, Bur. 
gundian and the dialect of the Isle de 
France, or French properly so-called. These 
for a time were independent dialects, but 


the rise of the Capet dynasty gave t¢ the 
dialect of Paris a pre-eminence which it 
was destined never to lose. In a march 
of progress which extended over several 
centuries, this dialect spread over the whole 
of France and became the language of the 
nation. However, its universal sway is 
somewhat limited by Provencal in the south 
of France, by the Celtic dialect of Brittany, 
and by minor dialectical peculiarities 
throughout the country. 

The first introduction of French words 
into English took place in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, whose French sym- 
pathies were warmly resented by his Anglo. 
Saxon underlords. This first infiltration of 
French was but the trickling of a tiny 
stream of water through the dike, as com. 
pared with the inundation that followed the 
opening of the flood gates by the Norman 
conquest. The Normans were a people of 
Danish descent who had settled in France 
toward the end of the ninth century. Dur- 
ing the one hundred and fifty years that 
preceded the Conquest, they had exchanged 
their own language for French. This adopt- 
ed tongue’ they took with them to England, 
where it at once swept English from the 
court, the army, and the upper classes of 
society. By reason of its isolation from 
the parent stem on the continent, it devel- 
oped along independent lines, and in a few 
years it grew so unlike any other dialect 
of French that it merited a name of its own. 
It was called Anglo-Norman or Anglo-French. 
The common people, however, were deter- 
mined to remain faithful to their mother 
tongue, and so for about three hundred 
years, Anglo-French kgpt up a losing fight 
with Anglo-Saxon, until by 1400 it had. 
ceased to be a living language. Two rea. 
sons may be assigned for its demise; first, 
the Normans who were originally Danes, 
were more closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon 
race than they were to the French, and sec- 
ondly, Anglo-Saxon had freely borrowed and 
naturalized thousands of the most useful 
Norman words. Thus drained of its life. 
blood, there was nothing left of Anglo. 
French but the dry carcass of grammatical 
structure which was easily sloughed off. 

English had nothing more to gain from 
Anglo-French, but it soon struck up a 
speaking acquaintance with continental 
French, chiefly through such literary men 
as Chaucer, Lydgate and Caxton. By this 
time the dialect of Paris had assumed the 
supremacy, and from the fifteenth century to 
the present day, our English borrowings 
have come from this source. 

In undertaking to trace English words to 
their French origin, it is important to re- 
member that we have borrowed words from 
two distinct dialects. Thus for instance the 
Latin word captare (later changed to cap- 
tiare) became cacher in Norman French and 
gives us our English word “to catch.” In 
the dialect of Paris it became chassier which 
gives us the English word “to chase.’ We 
must also remember that this borrowing 
process has been going on for eight hun- 
dred years, and that during that perfod, the 
French language itself has been undergoing 
an unceasing change. An instance of this 
is to be found in the two words “corpse” 
and “corps.” Both represent the same 
French word, but while the former preserves 
the sound it had in the Middle Ages, the 
latter follows the modern pronunciation. 

Hugh P. O’Neill, S. J. 
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